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Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey  expresses  his  thanks  to  Gerald  Red  Elk,  a  Sioux  Indian,  for  a  special  honor 
ceremony  held  in  his  honor  at  the  recent  Indian  Ag.  conference  banquet  in  the  Wilkinson  Center. 


Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey 
Honored  By  Tribes 
At  Indian  Conference 


By  Larry  Schurz 
Eagle’s  Eye  Editor 

The  8th  Annual  American  In¬ 
dian  Agriculture  and  Home  Man¬ 
agement  Conference,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Indian  Services 
and  Research  Center  (AIS)  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  cam¬ 
pus,  drew  to  a  close  March  15, 
with  conference  participants  and 
guests  invited  to  a  special  Hawaiian 
luau. 

Approximately  300  participants 
and  guests  attending  the  three-day 
conference  came  from  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Mrs.  Joan  Bruineman,  of 
Bussum,  Netherlands,  was  the 
invited  guest  who  came  the  greatest 
distance  to  attend  the  conference. 
Mrs.  Bruineman  was  specially 
invited  because  of  her  long-time 
support  for  Indian  people  and  the 
American  Indian  Services.  She 
is  also  a  special  friend  to  Dr. 
Dale  Tingey,  director  of  AIS, 
and  has  written  many  magazine 
and  new  articles  and  books  about 
Indians  in  the  Netherlands. 

Also  accompanying  Mrs. 
Bruineman  was  a  special  filming 


crew  from  the  Netherlands  pre¬ 
paring  a  television  special  on 
American  Indians  for  the  Dutch 
people. 

During  the  three  days,  March 
13  -  15,  participants  were  able 
to  attend  workshop  classes  in  family 
relations,  animal  breeding,  con¬ 
sumer  buying,  meat  cutting,  ap¬ 
pliance  buying,  combatting  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  on  reservations, 
communications  and  self-image, 
challenges  of  Indian  women,  iron 
works  sculpture,  and  the  making 
of  wood  crafts  in  the  BYU  Hobby 
Center. 

In  addition  to  the  many  work¬ 
shops  held  on  the  BYU  campus, 
other  participants  were  able  to 
attend  a  horse  show  conducted 
by  three-time  World  Champion 
Saddle  Bronc  rider  Shawn  Davis 
of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and  noted 
horse  trainers  Noel  Skinner  of 
Spanish  Fork,  Ut.,  and  Dean  Kunz 
of  Rexburg,  Idaho,  March  14,  in 
actor  Robert  Redford’s  Spanish 
Fork  indoor  arena. 

The  show  demonstrated  to 
conference  participants  different 
riding  styles,  different  head  sets 
on  horses,  horse  judging  techniques, 
tips  on  training  methods,  and  cues 
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BYU  Indian  Inter-Tribal  Choir  Preserving  Traditions 


By  Marlis  LaRose 

Thirty-five  Native  American 
singers  representing  over  30 
different  tribes  and  tribal  blends 
from  Brigham  Young  University, 
bring  the  spirit  of  their  great 
heritage  into  living  reality  with 
their  moving  renditions  of  Indian 
traditional  songs. 

Only  two  years  old,  the  Inter¬ 
tribal  Choir  is  an  all-Native  Amer¬ 
ican  group  committed  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  expression  of  traditional 
Native  American  music.  Their 
enthusiasm  is  evident  in  the  spirit 
of  their  presentations. 

The  Choir  was  organized  in 
1974  by  a  group  of  students  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  idea  that  Native 
American  music  has  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  nation  because  of 
its  depth  and  power  to  commun¬ 
icate  feelings  and  ideas  in  a  unique 
and  refreshing  style. 

The  director,  John  C.  Rainer, 
Jr.,  a  Taos  Pueblo  and  Creek 
Indian,  has  been  involved  with 
Native  American  choirs  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  BYU  Indian 
Education  Department  as  in¬ 
structor  and  consultant  on  Native 
American  music.  Having  received 
his  B.A.  in  music  theory  and 
Masters  from  BYU,  Mr.  Rainer 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  preservation  and  promotion 
of  traditional  Indian  music  and 
has  been  noted  for  his  contem¬ 
porary  arrangements  of  this 
unique  art  form. 


Style  is  an  all-important  factor 
in  order  for  the  spirit  of  the  song 
to  be  properly  communicated  and 
felt.  This  means  the  choir  must 
have  a  certain  degree  of  technical 
proficiency,  as  well  as  feeling 
for  the  song.  The  song  styles  are 
quite  diverse  but  the  choir  has 
done  an  impressive  job  of  main¬ 
taining  the  spirit  of  each  work. 

Above  this,  the  arrangments 
of  Mr.  Rainer  have  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  songs.  The  BYU 
Intertribal  Choir  is  in  popular 
demand  throughout  the  region 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition 
nationally  for  its  refreshing  style 
and  unique  spirit. 

Members  of  the  Inter-Tribal 
Choir  are  as  follows: 

Arlene  Young,  Navajo;  Brenda 
Allison,  Navajo;  Geta  Benally, 
Navajo;  Nelson  Bia,  Navajo; 
Sedona  Brings,  Oglala  Sioux;  Cora 
Coleman,  Navajo;  Bernadine 
Comegan,  Ojibway;  Genola  Clair- 
mont,  Rosebud  Sioux;  Sharon  Claw, 
Navajo;  Ava  Craig,  Navajo; 
Keith  Crocker,  Apache;  Cecil 
Curley,  Navajo;  Lorenzo  Curley, 
Navajo;  Elsie  Dick,  Navajo; 
Marjorie  Field,  Saulteaux;  Joe 
Fire  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne; 
Woody  Franklin,  Navajo;  Donna 
Gill,  Sisseton  Sioux;  Harrison 
Gorman,  Navajo;  Bill  Hatch, 
Navajo;  Leila  Help,  Navajo;  Liz 
Hererra,  Navajo;  Mable  Horsen, 
Navajo;  Marcia  Hoskie,  Navajo; 
Wallace  Imamura,  Hawaiian- 
Japanese-Chinese-Lakota;  Ruth 
Jenks,  Sauk-F  ox-Creek. 


The  BYU  Inter-Tribal  Choir,  led  by  director  John  Rainer,  Jr.,  performs  before  some  guests  and  Indian 
Ag.  conference  participants  during  one  of  the  dinners  provided  for  by  the  American  Indian  Services. 


Zuni;  Mathew  West,  Ute;  Sherly 
Whiteshield,  Kiowa-Apache; 
Thelma  Whitewater,  Winnebago; 
Ken  Yoshimoto,  Hawaiian;  Mark 
Yoshimoto,  Hawaiian;  and  Ken 
Duncan,  San  Carlos  Apache. 


Others  are:  Arlynn  Knudsen, 
Ponca  Sioux;  Lucy  Lameman, 
Navajo;  Becky  Lewis,  Sioux; 
Joletha  Mahape,  Hopi;  Alta  Mark, 
Navajo;  Joe  Naranjo,  Santa 
Clara  Tewa-Pueblo;  Judy  Neaman, 
Yakima-Nez  Perce-Shoshone; 
Esther  Norton,  Navajo;  Jeff  Not 


Help  Him,  Oglala  Sioux;  Donna 
Red  Ear  Horse,  Oglala  Sioux; 
Eric  Schurz,  Pima;  Cathy  Simons, 
Assinoboine  Sioux;  Lisa  Sockey, 
Cherokee-Choctow;  Rochelle 
Thomas,  Shoshone-Paiute;  Shirley 
Tsosie,  Kiowa-Navajo;  Arlene 
Tuia,  Navajo;  Harding  Walker, 
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National  News 


Dr.  Pasqual  Dean  Chavers,  a  Lumbee  Indian,  was  inaugurated 
as  Bacone  College’s  14th  president  on  March  11,  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Auditorium  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Dr.  Chavers  succeeds  Dr.  Charles  D.  Holleyman. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chavers  have  three  daughters:  Cynthia,  age 
7,  Monica,  age  4,  and  Celia,  7  months. 


The  third  National  Indian  Media  Conference  has  been  scheduled 
for  April  23-25  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  National  Media  Conference  is  being  co-sponsored  by  the 
Native  American  Public  Broadcasting  Consortium,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  tiie  National  Congress  of  American  Indian,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  three-day  meet  will  be  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  topical  specialty  workshops. 

The  NAPBC  is  offering  a  limited  tiumber  of  travel  assistance 
scholarships  for  Junior/Senior  College  and  Vocational  school 
level  Indian  students  pursuing  media  studies  for  careers  in  the 
broadcast  field. 

The  travel  scholarship  provides  one-half  of  travel  costs  plus 
two  nights’  hotel  lodging  for  students  desiring  to  attend. 

The  purpose  of  the  scholarships  is  to  allow  advanced  broad¬ 
cast  media  Indian  students  to  meet  and  interact  with  broadcast 
professionals  from  all  fields  of  electronic  media. 

The  three-day  conference  will  encompass  27  workshops  in 
radio,  television,  producing,  grant  writing,  special  interest  groups, 
public  relations,  FCC  and  government  broadcast  agencies  with 
professional  Indian  and  non-Indian  presentors. 

Deadline  for  application  to  the  NAPBC  is  March  15. 


The  Interior  Department  announced  its  proposed  1979  regulatory 
plan  for  fishery  conservation  on  parts  of  the  Klamath  and  Trinity 
Rivers  in  Northern  California.  The  plan  proposes  new  Indian 
fishing  regulations,  including  a  ban  on  commercial  fishing. 

The  proposed  regulations  allow  for  Indian  subsistence  and 
ceremonial  fishing  which  will  result  in  a  significant  harvest 
reduction  in  comparison  to  the  1978  fishing  seasons  when  commercial 
fishing  was  authorized.  While  Indian  commercial  fishing  is 
prohibited  under  the  Department’s  proposal,  the  existence  of  the 
Hoopa  and  Yurok  tribes’  rights  are  specifically  recognized  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  emergency  moratorium. 


HEW’s  office  of  Education  recently  announced  the  award  of 
567  grants  totaling  $94.7  million  for  programs  that  enable  public 
schools  to  help  students  who  have  difficulty  speaking  and  under¬ 
standing  the  English  language. 

Children  will  be  instructed  in  English  and  their  own  language 
to  help  them  develop  basic  skills  and  keep  up  with  their  regular 
school  work  while  learning  English. 

At  least  15  percent  of  the  award  money  will  be  spent  to  train 
teachers,  aides,  administrators,  and  counselors  in  the  techniques 
and  skills  needed  to  work  with  these  children. 

Projects  are  located  in  42  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  five  U.S.  territories.  All  together,  they  cover 
64  languages,  including  some  24  Native  American,  five  Alaskan 
Indian,  10  Micronesian,  10  Asian,  and  15  Indo-European.  In  addition, 
two  new  American  Indian  languages  are  represented  this  year— 
Algonquin  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.Y.,  and  Menominee  in  Keshena, 
Wis. 


The  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  informed  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  they  want  a  third  of  power  revenues 
generated  by  the  Missouri  River  Big  Bend  Dam  over  the  past  14 
years,  which  has  inundated  lands  around  Fort  Thompson  in  South 
Dakota. 

Tribal  representatives  remarked  that  the  rebate  continue 
until  the  government  completes  the  relocation  of  tribal  facilities. 
The  Engineers  stated  that  the  dam  has  generated  at  least  $60 
million  in  power  revenues  since  it  became  operational  12  years 
ago.  The  tribe  has  also  asked  for  a  free,  perpetual  share  of 
power.  The  request  stems  from  the  rationale  that  one-third  of 
Lake  Sharpe,  created  by  the  dam,  lies  on  Indian  land. 

The  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  in  the  State  of  Washington 
are  also  making  a  similar  claim  to  power  revenues  from  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  according  to  William  Veeder,  an  attorney 
and  expert  on  Indian  water  issues. 

Interior  Solicitor  Leo  M.  Krulitz  recently  ruled  that  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  had  no  authority  to  tax  royalties  paid  to  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  for  oil  and  gas  production  from  tribal 
lands. 

.The  tribe  asked  for  a  decision  on  the  question  following  a  1977 
Solicitor’s  opinion  which  said  that  the  State  of  Montana  lacked 
authority  to  tax  oil  and  gas  leasing  royalties  paid  the  Sioux  and 
Assiniboine  Tribes  of  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  After  that  opinion  was 
issued,  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  stopped  paying  royalty  taxes  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Krulitz  said  the  1977  opinion  applies  equally  to  reservations 
created  by  treaty  and  to  reservations  created  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  President.  The  effect  of  the  expanded  ruling  is  to 
deny  the  authority  of  states  to  tax  tribal  royalties  from  any  mineral 
leases  issued  under  the  1938  Indian  Mineral  Leasing  Act  on  Indian 
reservations. 


ELDER  GEORGE  P.  LEE 

Elder  Lee  Says:  'May 
We  Walk  in  Beauty' 


Indian  Week 
Short  Story 
Winner 

By  Kathy  Kokenes 
1st  Place  Short  Story 
Indian  Week  Contest 

As  he  walked  toward  the 
secretary,  Ned’s  excitement 
heightened.  Straightening  his 
shoulders,  he  stood  in  front  of  her 
desk  and  smiled.  She  continued 
typing  and  did  not  take  notice 
of  him  until  he  cleared  his  throat. 

She  swerved  the  chair  around, 
“Yes?” 

Ned’s  smile  grew  and  he 
looked  at  her  as  if  he  had  the 
answer  to  a  hidden  secret.  “I 
am  here  to  see  Mr.  Walker.” 

She  glanced  up  at  him  and 
said  coldly,  “Your  name  please?” 

With  pride  he  revealed,  “Ned. 
Ned  Yazzie.” 

The  secretary  automatically 
thumbed  through  the  calendar  and 
said,  “Sorry,  you  do  not  have  an 
appointment.” 

“Oh,”  answered  Ned,  “I  know 
that.  I  hope  I  have  not  caught 
him  at  a  bad  time,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  see  me  if  you  tell  him  I 
am  here.” 

Without  looking  up  the  secre¬ 
tary  replied,  “Yes,  well,  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  very  busy  man.  He 
is  presently  out  to  lunch.” 

Ned’s  smile  faded.  “Can  I 
please  wait?  This  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.” 

The  elderly  lady  slowly  sized 
him  up,  and  with  apparent  ap¬ 
proval,  she  nodded  and  pointed 
to  Walker’s  office. 

Ned  glanced  around  the  room 
and  found  a  comfortable  chair 
to  sit  in.  He  was  so  full  of  an¬ 
ticipation  he  could  hardly  sit  still. 
The  bold  lettered  sign  on  the  desk 
caught  his  attention:  Howard 
Walker.  He  remembered  when 
that  name  meant  nothing  but 
“Nosey  social  worker.”  A  lot  had 
happened  since  then.  Six  years 
ago  when  he  first  met  Mr.  Walker, 
he  was  14  years  old. 

He  had  to  leave  the  reservation, 
and  New  Mexico,  to  be  placed 
in  a  footer  home  with  the  Indian 
placement  program.  He  missed 
his  Mom,  but  wanted  to  show  her 
and  his  sisters  he  could  make  it 
big.  Maybe  that  is  why  the  name 
Yazzie  was  a  threat  to  the  chal¬ 
lenging  basketball  teams.  He  knew 
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(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  talk 
was  delivered  at  the  BYU  Devo¬ 
tional  Assembly  Feb.  13  by  Elder 
George  P.  Lee,  a  member  of  the 
LDS  Church’s  First  Quorum  of 
the  Seventy.  He  entitled  the  talk 
“Walk  in  Beauty.”) 

President  Oaks,  faculty, 
students  and  friends  of  BYU,  I 
come  before  you  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for 
this  precious  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you.  I  come 
in  a  spirit  of  humility,  subdued  in 
spirit  and  desiring  only  your 
prayers  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  so  that  what  I  will 
say  will  be  the  mind  and  the  will 
of  the  Lord. 

It  is  great  to  be  back  on  the 
campus  of  the  greatest  university 
in  the  world.  I  think  of  BYU  as  a 
center  of  refined  culture,  spiritual 
growth,  leadership  development, 
learning  and  achievements.  Un¬ 
like  some  universities,  it  is  not 
headquarters  for  atheism,  im¬ 
morality,  confusion,  hate,  crime, 
political  and  moral  rebellions. 

BYU  is  also  a  “Happy  Hunting 
Ground”  for  many  of  its  students. 
It  is  here  <  -  r.y  eternal  com¬ 


panion.  My  wife  and  I  have  choice 
and  fond  memories  here.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  influences  of  this 
great  and  marvelous  university. 

There  is -a  poetic  phrase  in 
Navajo  folklore  which  goes  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “May  I  walk  in 
beauty,  beauty  behind  me,  beauty 
in  front  of  me,  beauty  beneath 
and  above  me,  and  beauty  all 
around  me.” 

To  a  Navajo,  “May  I  Walk  in 
Beauty”  simply  means  to  be  happy 
and  to  have  peace  in  the  mind, 
peace  with  one’s  self,  at  peace 
and  happy  with  others,  to  be  happy 
and  at  peace  with  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  world,  to  be  at  peace 
and  happy  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  spirit  that 
I  come  before  you  today.  I  sincerely 
feel  that  I  am  happy  and  at  peace 
with  myself,  happy  and  at  peace 
with  my  family,  my  neighbors 
and  you,  at  peace  and  happy  with 
the  world  and  happy  and  at  peace 
with  the  Lord.  I  am  especially  at 
peace  and  happy  with  my  Co¬ 
manche  wife.  There  is  no  tribal 
dispute  between  her  and  me.  We 
are  probably  the  only  two  tribes 
in  the  whole  USA  that  is  at  peace 
with  each  other.  I  just  simply  feel 
great.  To  “Walk  in  Beauty” 
means  just  that-to  feel  great  and 
at  peace  in  the  mind  about  every¬ 
one  and  everthing. 

The  word  “great”  is  a  very 
interesting  word.  It  has  the  same 
connotation  and  meaning  as  the 
Navajo  phrase  to  “Walk  in  Beauty”. 
Sometimes  we  use  this  word  to 
apply  to  persons  or  things.  We 
can  speak  about  BYU  as  a  great 
institution,  you  students  as  a 
great  studentbody,  the  faculty  as 
great  scholars  and  teachers,  the 
basketball  team  as  great  athletes 
or  persons,  and  our  nation  as  a 
great  country.  However,  this  word 
has  one  of  its  finest  applications 
in  describing  you  and  me.  It 
designates  a  human  dimension  of 
the  highest  quality,  excellence  or 
ability. 

Greatness  is  also  one  of  our 
great  goals  for  achieving  eternal 
life.  My  feelings  or  philosophy 
has  always  been  if  we  want  to  be 
a  great  soul  in  Heaven,  then  we 
ought  to  live  and  practice  being 
a  great  soul  here  on  earth.  In 
other  words,  if  we  desire  to  become 
“Christ-like”,  we  ought  to  practice 
and  live  a  “Christ-like”  life  now. 
To  put  it  in  another  perspective, 
if  we  desire  exaltation,  we  ought 
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to  “Walk  in  Beauty”  in  all  our 
days  on  earth  and  into  the  eter¬ 
nities. 

Whether  our  concern  is  for  here 
or  for  hereafter,  we  should  be 
aware  of  those  great  and  beautiful 
God-like  virtues  or  personality 
traits  in  each  of  us  that  are  great 
in  power  and  magnitude.  These 
God-like  attributes  provide  divine 
influences  which  urge  each  of  us 
to  seek  praiseworthy  goals  and  to 
urge  us  to  reach  upward  and  on¬ 
ward  toward  perfection  in  every 
field  of  activity.  When  these 
character  qualities  ae  not  dis¬ 
ciplined  or  when  they  are  distorted, 
then  ideals  are  forsaken  and  the 
confusion  that  results  will  dampen 
our  faith  and  progress. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  rep¬ 
resents  the  greatest  good  in  all 
the  universe.  He  is  all-wise  and 
all-knowing.  He  is  all-knowledge 
and  He  is  all-powerful  and  perfect. 
If  you  and  I  will  follow  Him,  His 
influence,  His  instructions,  His 
commandments-we  can  actually 
become  like  Him.  He  is  the  giver 
of  all  things  that  are  good,  beautiful 
and  positive.  We  will  only  “Walk 
in  Beauty”  when  we  keep  His 
greatness,  His  virtues  and  qualities 
in  our  minds. 

If  we  can  keep  in  our  minds 
the  thought  that  we  possess  His 
personality  traits,  mental  abilities, 
and  character  qualities-then  our 
lives  will  be  full  of  beauty  before 
us,  beauty  behind  us,  beauty  be¬ 
neath  and  beauty  above  us.  Our 
lives  will  be  full  of  successful 
and  spiritual  and  beautiful  ex¬ 
periences. 

If  properly  trained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  our  God-like  human  mind 
can  perform  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  powerful  things.  It 
can  make  some  of  you  great 
teachers,  great  salesmen,  great 
scientists,  great  musicians  or 
simply  great  persons.  Jesus 
Christ  said,  “All  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth.  ’ ’  (Mark  9:23) 

There  is  beauty  in  our  minds 
if  it  is  full  of  positive,  pleasant 
and  beautiful  thoughts.  Faith, 
courage,  strength,  industry  and 
happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  can  only  be  built  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  positive  and  praise¬ 
worthy  thoughts  in  the  mind. 

Success  or  failure  starts  in  the 
mind.  In  other  words,  if  you  and 
I  didn’t  have  a  head,  we  would 
be  perfect.  Whatever  kinds  of 
thoughts  that  we  entertain  in  our 
minds  will  dictate  whether  we 
will  succeed  or  fail  in  life.  What¬ 
ever  success  or  accomplishments 
we  obtain  in  life  will  be  predicated 
Mi  a  disciplined  mind  thriving  on 
positive  and  virtuous  thoughts. 

A  disciplined  mind  in  a  bed  of 


pure  thoughts  will  gradually  destroy 
doubts  and  fears  from  the  mind. 
Doubts  and  fears  are  enemies  to 
faith,  for  faith  lives  and  grows  in  the 
mind.  Faith  is  nurtured,  cultivated 
and  developed  in  the  mind  in  the 
presence  of  clean  and  pure 
thoughts. 

We  live  by  our  faith-our  faith 
in  ourselves,  our  faith  in  others, 
our  faith  in  our  country,  our  faith 
in  our  work  and  our  faith  in  God. 
We  will  achieve  more  and  we  will 
receive  greater  personal  power 
and  strength  only  when  we  have 
faith  in  God  and  in  our  own  worth¬ 
whileness. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  did  not 
place  us  here  on  earth  to  fail 
but  to  succeed.  You  and  I  possess 
enough  of  His  character  qualities 
and  the  intelligence  to  overcome 
and  conquer  all  of  the  problems, 
doubts,  fears,  sin  and  discourage¬ 
ments  of  life.  Every  success  has 
a  cause  and  that  cause  is  to  have 
a  disciplined,  positive  mind  wherein 
faith  is  in  full  bloom. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said:  “Finally 
brethren,  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
be  any  virtue  And  if  there  be 
any  praise  think  on  these  things.” 
(Phil.  4:8) 

When  we  do  these  things  men¬ 
tioned  by  Paul,  there  is  peace  and 
serenity  to  our  minds  and  our 
faith  grows  and  begins  to  develop 
those  God-like  qualities  of  honor, 
integrity,  love,  patience,  under¬ 
standing,  fairness,  and  truthfulness 
to  their  utmost.  We  begin  to  “Walk 
in  Beauty”  with  an  inner  glow 
of  peace  and  happiness,  having 
rid  ourselves  of  hate,  envy,  jea¬ 
lousy,  prejudice,  doubts,  fears, 
inferiority  complexes  and  negative 
attitudes  from  our  minds. 

We  should  furnish  our  minds 
with  ideas  of  faith,  positive  think¬ 
ing,  industry,  courage,  and  right¬ 
eousness.  With  these  helpful, 
stimulating  and  motivating  ideas- 
our  faith  and  strength  is  greatly 
increased  and  we  begin  to  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness,  we 
develop  a  high  self-esteem,  and 
we  increase  our  love  for  God  and 
for  our  fellowmen.  We  form  a 
philosophy  of  life  and  a  depth  of 
character  that  can  guarantee 
almost  any  success  by  keeping 
us  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
toward  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
of  our  lives  comes  when  we  develop 
a  low  opinion  of  ourselves.  We 
fall  into  this  predicament  when 
we  either  allow  our  minds  to  go 
undisciplined  or  we  have  developed 


Everett  McCabe  rnd  son  from  Sand  Springs.  Ariz.,  visit  with  Elder 
Lee  after  the  Devotional  talk  in  the  Marriott  Center. 


negative  rebellious  minds.  Unless 
our  minds  are  well-managed,  they 
will  run  wild  like  morning  glory. 

King  Solomon  once  said,  “For 
as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he.”  (Proverbs  23:7)  He 
could  have  very  well  said,  “As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  mind*  so  is 
he.” 

If  our  minds  are  not  properly 
trained  or  if  our  minds  are  filled 
with  critical  thoughts,  rebellious 
thoughts,  unclean  thoughts,  and 
other  negative  thoughts-then  we 
will  build  up  our  hate,  our  sins, 
nurture  our  discouragemtents, 
and  enlarge  our  self-doubts.  An 
undisciplined,  negative  mind  will 
become  mixed-up  and  confused. 
It  will  begin  to  fight  against  others, 
against  the  Church,  tear  down  the 
government  and  rebel  against 
God. 

When  we  are  in  this  state  ot 
mind,  we  are  usually  the  hardest 
on  ourselves.  We  know  more  about 
our  faults  and  weaknesses  than 
anyone  else.  We  are  not  strong 
enough  to  handle  properly  our 
doubts,  our  fears,  our  sins  and 
bad  habits.  We  will  begin  to  develop 


Following  the  address,  a  number  of  BYU  students  and  campus 
visitors  for  Indian  Week  talked  with  Elder  Lee  after  the  Devotional. 
Here,  Mrs.  Tina  Willie  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  congratulates  Elder 
Lee  on  his  talk. 


inferiority  and  complexes  and  de¬ 
structive  feelings  of  guilt.  Damag¬ 
ing  self-criticism  and  self-condem¬ 
nation  are  born  in  this  kind  of 
environment. 

Unrighteous  self-criticism 
and  criticism  of  others  are  born 
in  the  mind  and  they  can  be  very 
destructive.  Unjust  self-criticism 
and  fault-finding  of  others  are  just 
two  of  the  things  that  are  per¬ 
petuated  by  Satan.  Self-appraisal, 
when  handled  properly  and  in  the 
right  spirit,  can  be  helpful. 

A  person  with  a  low  self-esteem 
•will  usually  blame  others  for  all 
of  his  troubles  and  failures.  He 
will  begin  to  blame  “They”.  He 
will  gradually  lose  self-confidence 
and  initiative.  He  usually  does 
not  think  well  of  himself  and  reacts 
negatively  towards  others.  Gener¬ 
ally,  he  is  mad  at  the  world,  the 
schools,  the  government,  the 
Church,  his  teachers,  and  his 
priesthood  leader.  His  rebellious 
mind  will  lead  to  rebellious  actions. 

If  we  should  ever  find  our¬ 
selves  under  such  circumstances, 
the  cure  is  not  to  remodel  or  change 
the  world  but  to  change  our  self¬ 
world  first.  It  is  futile  and  useless 
to  curse  and  blame  the  establish¬ 
ment,  the  schools,  the  governments, 
die  Church,  or  the  administration. 
But  the  cure  is  to  blame  ourselves 
and  to  change  our  attitudes  and 
rebellious  minds.  The  change 
has  to  come  “  within”  first.  Then 
as  we  change  inside,  the  world 
and  the  people  will  begin  to  be  a 
little  more  beautiful. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  and  me 
to  “Walk  in  Beauty”  while  our 
minds  are  filled  with  old  grudges 
and  bitterness  that  are  pouring 
poison  into  our  systems.  A  little 
hate,  a  touch  of  prejudice  or  a  touch 
of  jealousy  lodge  in  our  minds 
can  be  compared  to  cancer.  They 
can  spread  rapidly  and  run  wild, 
seriously  injuring  our  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  critically  damaging 
the  self-esteem  of  others. 

While  it  is  important  to  put 
the  right  kinds  of  thoughts  into  our 
minds,  it  is  equally  important  to 
know  how  to  get  negative  thoughts 
out  of  our  minds.  Before  positive, 
virtuous  thoughts  can  be  put  into 
the  mind,  impure  thoughts  must 
be  eliminated. 

Doubts  and  fears  thrive  and 
mushroom  in  a  seed  of  negative 
and  impure  thoughts.  Faith  is 
retarded  in  an  atmosphere  of  weak 
and  evil  thoughts.  When  our  minds 
are  full  of  bitterness,  we  live  in 
a  world  of  hate.  When  our  minds 
are  full  of  evil,  we  live  in  a  world 
of  sin.  When  our  minds  are  full  of 
doubts  and  fears,  we  live  in  a 
world  of  doubts  and  fears.  Sin  is 
born  in  the  mind.  Immorality  is 


bom  in  the  mind.  Crime  is  nurtured 
in  the  mind.  Cheating  and  dis¬ 
honesty  are  cultivated  and  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  mind.  Fault-finding  is 
born  and  nurtured  in  the  mind. 
Hate  and  prejudice  are  born  in 
the  mind. 

Some  of  us  sometimes  carry 
a  burden  of  accumulated  guilt  or 
sin,  causing  us  to  feel  unworthy 
and  causing  us  to  withdraw  from 
families,  from  friends  and  from 
Church  activity.  Evil  and  weak 
thoughts  have  not  been  disposed 
of  from  our  minds,  and  this  can 
cause  us  to  give  up  on  ourselves. 
Gradually  our  self-respect  and 
self-confidence  will  dwindle  and 
be  hampered  severely  in  their 
growth  and  development. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  to  help  you  and  me 
establish  a  more  positive,  success¬ 
ful  and  happy  way  of  life  with  a 
well-trained  mind  and  disciplined 
character  so  that  we  will  succeed 
in  reaching  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

He  said  at  one  time  “Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light.”  (Matthew  11:28-30)  What 
the  Lord  meant  was,  “Adopt  my 
way  of  life.  Live,  think  and  act  as 
I  do.”  He  invited  us  to  think  as 
He  did,  and  to  look  at  life  as  He 
did. 

He  wants  us  to  properly 
manage  our  minds  and  properly 
train  and  discipline  our  character. 
In  other  words,  he  emptied  His 
mind  of  all  bitterness  thoughts, 
jealous  thoughts,  evil  thoughts 
and  other  negative  weak  thoughts. 
Jesus  Christ  never  entertained 
any  doubts,  fears,  hate,  evil  or 
negative  weak  thoughts  in  His 
mind.  He  invited  us  to  do  the  same. 

Only  when  we  get  the  weak 
and  evil  thoughts  out  of  our  minds, 
can  we  begin  to  “Walk  in  Beauty” 
and  achieve  our  goal  of  eternal 
life  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 
We  need  to  empty  the  impure 
thoughts  out  of  our  minds,  get 
down  on  our  knees  and  repent  of 
them  if  we  need  to.  Scriptures 
make  it  clear  that  no  unclean 
thing  can  enter  God’s  presence. 
The  Celestial  Kingdom  could  not 
be  the  Celestial  Kingdom  if  it  were 
filled  with  hate,  doubt,  fears, 
negative  thinking,  immorality  and 
selfishness. 

To  develop  a  well-trained  mind 
full  of  positive,  virtuous  thoughts 
n:  ^ght.  The  scriptures  say  “That 
which  is  of  God  is  light,  and  he 
that  receiveth  light  and  continue!}: 


in  God,  receiveth  more  light,  and 
that  light  groweth  brighter  and 
brighter  until  the  perfect  day.” 
(D&C  50:24) 

The  more  you  entertain  good 
righteous  thoughts,  the  more  light 
you  receive.  The  more  light  you 
receive,  the  closer  you  get  to  per¬ 
fection;  and  the  closer  you  get  to 
perfection,  you  become  a  possessor 
of  all  things  that  the  Lord  has. 
He  said,  “Wherefore,  he  is  posses¬ 
sor  of  all  things;  for  all  things 
are  subject  unto  him,  both  in 
Heaven  and  on  the  earth,  the 
life  and  the  light,  the  spirit  and  the 
power  sent  forth  by  the  will  of  the 
father  through  Jesus  Christ,  His 
son.”  (D&C  50:27) 

But  the  Lord  said  that  no  man 
is  possessor  of  all  things  unless 
he  be  purified  and  cleansed  from 
all  sin.  (D&C  50:28) 

“Cleansed  from  all  sin”  in¬ 
cludes  emptying  our  minds  from 
all  weak,  negative  and  evil 
thoughts.  These  impure  thoughts 
represent  darkness.  The  Lord  said 
to  “chase  darkness  from  among 
you.”  (D&C  50:25)  Selfish  and 
evil  thoughts  debase  the  soul. 
Jesus  condemned  the  fostering 
of  such  thoughts,  motives,  and 
feelings. 

By  being  able  to  control  what 
we  put  into  our  minds,  we  will 
control  our  future.  William  James, 
famous  author  and  psychologist, 
says:  “We  sow  a  thought  and 
reap  an  act;  we  sow  an  act  and  reap 
a  habit;  we  sow  a  habit  and  reap 
a  character;  we  sow  a  character 
and  reap  a  destiny.” 

How  imporant  it  is  that  we 
think  wholesome,  kindly  thoughts. 
Thoughts  are  the  seeds  of  acts.' 
Right  thoughts,  it  consistently  kept 
in  the  forefront  of  the  mind,  in¬ 
evitably  will  lead  to  right  acts. 
Even  the  thoughts  in  our  minds 
at  this  very  moment  are  contri¬ 
buting  significantly  in  shaping 
our  character  and  souls. 

May  I  admonish  and  counsel 
each  of  us  to  consider  seriously 
Mormon’s  last  affectionate  wish 
for  his  son  Moroni: 

“My  son,  be  faithful  in  Christ; 
and  may  his  sufferings  and  death, 
and  the  showing  his  body  unto  our 
fathers,  and  his  mercy  and  long 
suffering,  and  the  hope  of  his 
glory  and  of  eternal  life,  rest  in 
your  mind  forever.”  (Moroni  9:25) 

May  our  Heavenly  Father’s 
divine  care  and  inspiration  always 
attend  you.  May  you  think  in 
beauty,  talk  in  beauty,  live  in 
beauty,  and  always  “Walk  in 
Beauty”  in  the  years  to  come  and 
into  the  eternities,  I  humbly 
pray  in  the  name  of  our  Master, 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 
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John  Rainer  Sr.  presents  Dr.  Tingey  with  a  painting  at  the  Indian  Ag.  banquet,  which 
was  awarded  for  the  many  contributions  and  work  Dr.  Tingey  has  done  among 
American  Indians. 


Leon  Rogers,  former  Chairman  of  the  Supaftribe,  presents  Dr.  Tingey  a  Supai  basket 
for  efforts  among  members  of  his  tribe,  while  Tiny  Hanna  (center)  looks  on. 


Dale  Tingey  Honored  By  Tribes 


for  proper  horse  response. 

Shawn  Davis  demonstrated 
different  forms  of  saddle  bronc, 
judging  the  rodeo  event,  and  how 
each  performer  accumulates 
points.  Riders  from  Utah  Tech¬ 
nical  College  in  Provo  demon¬ 
strated  the  saddle  bronc  event. 

In  addition  to  the  three  noted 
horse  trainers,  Howard  Hunter, 
a  Sioux  Indian  from  Kyle,  S.D., 
the  current  leading  money  winner 
in  the  professional  saddle  bronc 
event,  was  in  attendance  at  the 
show. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show, 
Dean  Kunz,  also  a  world  champion 
rodeo  performer,  remarked  to 
the  audience  that  he  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  bring  his 
horses  and  conduct  workshops  for 
Indian  people  on  their  reservations. 

“I  will  do  it  if  you  ask  me  to 
do  so,”  he  concluded. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Dill,  an  Isleta 
Pueblo  Indian  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  American 
Indian  Women’s  Association,  con¬ 
ducted  the  workshop  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  Indian  women  today  and 
the  roles  they  influence. 

Tom  Oxendine,  a  Lumbee 
Indian  and  the  public  information 
officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Washington  D.C., 
conducted  a  workshop  and  a 
class  lecture  on  current  Indian 
affairs.  Mr.  Oxendine  is  highly 
noted  for  his  knowledge  on  Indian 
affairs. 

Highlighting  the  three-day 
conference  was  the  designation 
of  March  14th  as  Dale  T.  Tingey 
Day  by  BYU  President  Dallin 
Oaks  on  campus.  The  day  was 
marked  by  a  special  banquet 
held  in  Dr.  Tingey’s  honor  for 


his  service  and  contributions  to 
the  Indian  people.  Approximately 
600  guests  and  special  guests 
attended  the  event. 

In  attendance  was  Elder  Paul 
H.  Dunn,  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
Elders  George  P.  Lee,  James 
M.  Paramore,  and  John  H.  Gro- 
berg,  members  of  the  First  Quorum 
of  the  Seventy  for  the  LDS  Church. 
Dr.  Jeffrey  Holland,  Commissioner 
of  the  Church  Educational  System 
for  the  LDS  Church.  RYU  President 
Daiiin  Oaks,  ana  other  noted 
guests  were  also  introduced. 

The  special  banquet  program 
began  with  an  opening  prayer 
given  by  Mrs.  Howard  Rainer  and 
a  special  flag  ceremony  by  Gerald 
Red  Elk,  a  Sioux  Indian  from 
Poplar,  Mont. 

Wilford  Numkena,  Utah  State 
Director  of  Indian  Education,  was 
requested  to  sing  a  special  song, 
which  Dr.  Tingey  considers  his 
favorite,  ‘‘A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man 
of  Grief.” 

A  slide  presentation  depicted 
Dr.  Tingey  as  a  “modern  day 
Jacob  Hamblin.”  It  showed  his 
work  among  Indian  people,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  time  when  he 
served  as  mission  president  of 
the  Southwest  Indian  Mission  for 
the  LDS  Church  to  the  present. 
Also  included  were  comments  from 
Elder  LeGrand  Richards  and  Elder 
Boyd  K.  Packer,  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  for  the 
LDS  Church. 

Gerald  Red  Elk  then  was 
asked  to  give  a  special  ceremony 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Tingey  for  his 
work  among  Indians. 

“In  appreciation  for  Indian 


Services  and  for  what  they  have 
been  doing,  we  appreciate  it  and 
are  thankful  for  you,”  said  Red 
Elk. 

“Brother  Tingey,  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  you,”  Red  Elk  continued, 
“thankful  to  you  for  your  love. 
We  will  shake  your  hand  and 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done.” 

Then  the  Red  Elk  family  mem¬ 
bers  presented  Dr.  Tingey  with 
a  blanket  for  his  service.  The 
family  also  awarded  gifts  to  John 
Maestas,  director  of  the  Multi¬ 
cultural  program  at  BYU;  Howard 
Rainer,  assistant  director  of  ALS; 
John  Rainer  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Inter-tribal  Choir;  and  William 
Kelly,  assistant  director  of  AIS. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Dill  presented  Dr. 
Tingey  with  a  gift  and  expressed 
her  friendship  for  him. 

“When  we  were  in  Mexico 
visiting  the  old  ruins  and  the 
temples,”  she  said,  “Dale  was 
just  like  a  mother  hen,  always 
concerned  about  helping  me  a- 
round.  He  was  always  right  be¬ 
hind  me.” 

Continuing  she  said,  “I  knew 
him  when  he  came  to  our  people 
in  Isleta.  There  are  a  lot  of 
reminders  there  because  of  the 
fruit  trees  growing  in  the  orchards, 
given  by  the  American  Indian 
Services.  I  have  four  trees  planted 
and  last  year  was  the  first  crop  of 
apples.  Every  time  I  look  at  the 
fruit,  I  think  of  Dale  Tingey.” 

Paul  Enciso  and  his  wife 
also  lauded  Dr.  Tingey  and  the 
work  he  has  done  for  Indian 
people  and  presented  a  gift. 

Melvin  Long  Horn,  of  the 
Caddo  and  Delaware  tribe,  pre¬ 
sented  Dr.  Tingey  with  a  painting 
CONTINUED  PAGE  FIVE 


(Center)  Crystal  Sheka  from  Zuni,  N.M.,  shows  her  success  in 
making  a  stool  in  a  wood  working  class.  (Lower  Center)  Jay 
Groves,  a  Ute  Indian  teaching  Seminary  at  Zuni,  N.M.,  is  shown 
cutting  wood  for  a  cradle.  (Lower  Left)  Agnes  Dill  from  Isleta 
Pueblo  conducts  a  class  on  the  role  of  Indian  women.  (Lower 
Right)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Enciso  present  Dr.  Tingey  with  a  vase  for 
his  work  among  Indians  in  the  Albuquerque  area. 


Dr.  Robert  Carlile,  (left)  Cherokee,  and  Tom  Oxendine,  Lumbee,  talk  at 
the  banquet.  (Upper  Right)  Guests  help  demonstrate  the  hula  during  the 
luau.  (Right  Center)  Members  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  perform  for 
conference  guests.  (Bottom  Right)  Shawn  Davis  demonstrates  cutting 
cattle  with  a  horse.  (Bottom  Left)  Dean  Kunz  shows  proper  horse  riding 
techniques. 
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from  an  artist  that  presented  one 
to  the  late  President  Kennedy 
a  few  months  before  he  was  killed. 

“Have  you  ever  made  a  ditch 
landing  in  the  plane?  And  then 
get  out  and  pray  and  say,  ‘You 
have  gotten  me  this  far,  now 
help  me  get  farther.’  Or  have  you 
ever  gone  to  the  reservation  and 
have  someone  challenge  you  to 
drink  a  beer?  Dr.  Tingey  didn’t, 
and  responded,  ‘Kill  me  if  you 
have  to,  I  won’t  touch  the  stuff.’ 
I  hope  I  can  do  what  he  did.  We 
admire  him,”  Long  Horn  con¬ 
cluded. 

Dr.  Robert  Carlile  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Nation  presented  a  certificate 
to  Dr.  Tingey  in  recognition  of 
his  interest  and  support  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Dr.  Carlile  also 
appointed  Dr.  Tingey  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  of  good  will  for  the 
Cherokee  people. 

The  former  chairman  of  the 
Havasupai,  Leon  Rogers,  presented 
Dr.  Tingey  with  several  baskets 
for  the  work  he  has  done  among 
them  and  also  for  assisting  them 
infanproving  their  breed  of  horses. 

Bill  Tom,  from  the  Kaibab 
Paiute  reservation  in  Arizona, 
presented  a  painting  to  Dr.  Tingey 
in  his  work  with  them. 

Martin  Aguilar  from  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
awarded  Dr.  Tingey  and  Howard 
Rainer  for  their  efforts  in  assisting 
them. 

John  Archuleta,  from  Taos 
Pueblo,  presented  a  certificate 
to  Dr.  Tingey. 

John  Rainer  Sr.,  Director  of 
the  American  Indian  Scholarship 
program,  presented  Dr.  Tingey 
with  a  painting  and  remarked, 
“In  my  work’  we  deal  with  82 
universities  and  colleges  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  The  most  singular 
university  in  my  experience  and 
in  my  relationships  with  other 
universities  is  BYU.  I  feel  at  home 
because  of  the  students  that  are  up 
here.  Students  walk  with  a  purpose 
here.  At  times  I  feel  that  I  am 
one  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members  for  BYU  wherever  I 


Albino  Lujan,  also  of  Taos, 
presented  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  head  governor  and  councilmen. 

A  painting  of  Chief  Dan  George 
by  Alma  J.  Young  was  given  to 
Dr.  Tingey  for  his  work  among 
Indians. 

Mrs.  Sam  Little  presented 
Mrs.  Dale  Tingey  with  a  Navajo 
rug  for  the  love  and  support  she 
gives  to  her  husband. 

Others  who  awarded  Dr.  Tin¬ 
gey  were  Mrs.  J.  Naranjo,  from 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  and  Mrs. 
Wilber  Willie,  a  Navajo  from 
Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  for  his  work 
among  the  Navajo  people. 

Surprise  of  the  program  was 
the  introduction  of  a  highly  talented 
Indian  musical  group  from  Bolivia. 
They  remarked  that  they  had 
heard  about  the  special  banquet 
for  Dr.  Tingey  and  had  made  a 
special  effort  to  be  here. 

After  the  performance  of  the 
musical  group,  Elder  Paul  H. 
Dunn  arose  and  expressed  remarks 
about  his  close  friendship  with 
Dr.  Tingey. 

Eider  Dunn  said,  “It  is  my 
privilege  to  express  to  Dale  and 
Jeannette  our  jgreat  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  not  only  the 
Lamanites,  in  particular  the 
American  Indians,  but  also  to 
all  mankind  everywhere.” 

He  next  related  his  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Dr.  Tingey,  “It 
was  20  years  ago  when  I  first 
saw  Dale  in  action  on  campus, 
as  we  were  involved  in  the  summer 
institute  training  program.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  kind  of  personality 
that  Dale  is.” 

Continuing  Elder  Dunn  said, 
“All  I  needed  to  do  was  to  see 
him  in  action.  When  I  was  sent 
to  southern  California  to  begin 
the  institute  program,  they  said 
that  I  could  have  anyone  I  wanted. 
So  I  requested  Dale  Tingey,  but 
they  informed  me  that  I  could 
have  anyone  else  but  him.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue  and  won.  I  used  to 
call  him  the  Pied  Piper  because 
of  the  attraction  he  created  on 
college  campuses.  No  matter  what 
campus  I  put  him  on,  all  of  the 


He  further  remarked,  “For  the 
non-Lamanite  generation, ...  he 
is  a  teacher,  unprecedented  second 
to  none,  unsurpassed  second  to 
none.  More  important,  he  is  my 
friend.  I  have  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acquaintances,  but 
very  few  close  friends.  I  want 
Dale  to  know  of  Jeanne’s  and 
my  love  and  affection.  We  wouldn’t 
have  missed  this.” 

Elder  Dunn  concluded  by 
saying,  “The  worth  of  a  soul 
is  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  has  also  said  that  if 
we  work  diligently  to  the  end, 
he  would  greet  us.  To  Dale,  he 
will  say,  ‘Well  done,  my  good  and 
faithful  servant.’  To  me,  he  will 
say,  ‘Well,  Dunn?”’  — — 

Tom  Oxendine  then  read  a 
brief  statement  from  the  “acting” 
commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
'Indian  Affairs,  Martin  Seneca,  a 
BYU  graduate. 

Elder  George  P.  Lee  also 
lauded  Dr.  Tingey  for  his  service 
to  the  Indian  people. 

“One  time,”  said  Eider  Lee, 
“I  was  up  in  the  mountains, 
fasting  and  praying  because  of 
the  need  to  call  for  more  young 
men  and  women  to  serve  as  local 
missionaries.  We  needed  some 
funds  to  help  these  young  men 
and  women.  After  fasting  and 
praying,  my  mind  turned  to  Dale 
Tingey,  and  I  immediately  called 
him.” 

Elder  Lee  then  said  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  phone  call,  they  were 
able  to  assist  90  young  men 
and  women  in  youth  missions. 

“These  are  the  kind  of  young 
men  and  women  who  serve  be¬ 
cause  of  the  love.  These  young 
men  and  women  are  in  college 
and  in  school,  and  many  are 
now  serving  full-time  missions. 
I  have  been  touched  by  this  organ¬ 
ization  .  .  .  and  the  love  this  man 
has  for  the  people,”  Elder  Lee 
said. 

“The  spirit  radiates  from  this 
man  who  changed  the  lives  of 
others.  If  every  man  and  leader 
in  this  church  was  a  Dale  Tingey, 
'lave  better  homes,  better 


families  and  our  church  would 
grow  in  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
Lamanites  would  blossom  as  a 
rose.  The  Indian  people  would 
rise  in  majesty  and  great  power, 
and  change  the  course  of  the 
world.  If  every  man  had  the  same 
love  and  courage  as  this  great 
man,  we  would  establish  peace 
and  love  and  usher  in  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,”  he  concluded. 

BYU  President  Dallin  Oaks 
remarked,  “The  American  Indian 
people,  the  Lamanite,  as  we  some¬ 
times  call  them  with  love  and 
affection,  are  honored  on  this 
campus.  They  have  a  special 
heritage,  mission.  Our  Indian 
brothers  and  sisters  here  are  not 
so  special.  They  are  treated  the 
same  as  anyone  else  and  perform 
the  same.  They  help  our  wards 
and  stakes.  He  or  she  must  do 


his  or  her  studies  to  receive  the 
same  opportunities  as  anyone  else. 
They  measure  up!  These  graduates 
are  making  us  proud.” 

Howard  Rainer,  master  of 
ceremonies,  then  urged  all  to 
remember  the  events  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  to  tell  other  Indians 
the  things  that  they  have  seen  and 
heard.  He  finished  his  remarks  by 
saying,  “Heavenly  Father  has 
promised  that  there  will  come 
a  day  when  we  will  stand  in  manly 
dignity.” 

Dr.  Tingey  then  spoke  briefly 
to  all  about  the  presentations 
and  awards  given  to  him.  He 
said,  “I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  all  of  you  who  have 
come  so  far  and  who  have  given 
so  much.  It  is  your  program, 
and  I  feel  guilty  for  taking  credit.” 


Authors  of  'Hanta  Yo'  Book 


Visit,  Talk  At  BYU  Campus 


RUTH  BEEBE  HILL 


so  when  I  returned  home,  I  was 
able  to  write  the  things  the  old 
people  had  told  me.”  She  says 
about  the  old  people,  “Where 
do  we  learn  the  wisdom  of  the 
people?  From  the  old  folks.  The 
old.”  She  has  great  respect  for 
what  the  old  people  can  teach  us. 

Mrs.  Hill  says  about  the  book, 
“This  book  is  a  book  of  tribes  of 
many  feathers  because  it  is  written 
at  the  spiritual  level.  Spiritual 
level  means  the  spiritual  roots  of 
tile  American  Indian  and,  therefore, 
of  America  itself.”  She  says  the 
book  stands  as  a  spiritual,  his¬ 
torical,  and  geographical  textbook. 
But  it  is  also  a  story  that  can  be 
enjoyed  at  any  level. 

“Hanta  Yo”  covers  the  period 
from  the  mid-1750’s  to  1830’s,  It 
deals  with  two  families  of  the 
Mahto  band  of  Teton  Sioux  as 
they  move  between  the  Black 
Hills  and  the  Missouri  River. 

.  The  two  families  are  ficticious 
although  their  lives  are  linked  to 
historical  events  that  happened 
to  the  Mahto  band. 

The  main  characters  in  the 
book  are  Ahbleza,  a  warrior  and 
peacemaker,  and  Tonweya,  a 
scout  and  also  Ahbleza’s  brother 
and  friend.  The  story  centers  on 
theme  and  the  dream  they  share. 

“Hanta  Yo”,  reviewed  by 
writer  Linda  Brummet  said,  “The 
book  is  not  a  quick  read.  The 
concepts  and  language  are  new 
fa-  the  non-Indian  reader  and  takes 
time  to  understand.” 

Mrs.  Hill  compared  her  book 
to  the  Bible.  “What  is  your  book, 
more  fact  or  fiction,”  she  was 
recently  asked.  She  replied,  “What 
is  the  Bible,  more  fact  or  more 
fiction?” 

The  person  who  taught  her 


the  Dakotah  language,  Chunksa 
Yuho,  has  an  mieresung  past. 
He  was  one  of  eight  Sioux  boys 
kept  away  from  school  by  the 
elders  of  their  tribe  in  order  for 
them  to  learn  their  Indian  culture 
and  their  native  language. 

Chunksa  Yuho  stated,  “The 
elders  would  have  liked  to  have 
kept  more  than  eight  boys  away 
from  school  so  that  they,  too,  could 
learn  their  Indian  ways,  but  they 
were  not  able  to.” 

Motor  vehicles  were  just 
coming  into  use  then.  From  their 
reservation  homes,  the  tribal 
elders  could  see  the  dust  of  the 
cars  as  they  got  near  the  reser¬ 
vation.  The  elders  would  then  hide 
the  boys  from  view.  In  their  train¬ 
ing,  the  boys  were  taught  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  five  senses-touch, 
hearing,  seeing,  smell,  and  taste. 

During  this  time  Chunksa 
Yuho  was  unaware  of  actually 
being  taught.  The  elders  cleverly 
integrated  their  teaching  into  the 
boys’  daily  lives. 

When  the  elders  spoke  amongst 
themselves,  the  talk  was  in  reality 
directed  to  the  boys.  Chunksa 
Yuho  states,  “We  were  curious 
about  what  was  being  said  among 
the  older  people  and  the  elders 
knew  this.  So  they  taught  us  in 
this  manner.”  He  also  says,  “I 
never  knew  another  language 
existed  until  I  was  ten  years  old! 
At  this  time  I  was  allowed  to 
attend  school.  But,  it  was  not 
until  my  eighteenth  year  that  I 
was  able  to  speak  English  fluently.” 

His  involvement  with  Mrs. 
Hill  was  purely  accidental.  A  boy 
came  up  to  him  one  day  and  told 
him  that  a  lady  was  writing  a 
book  about  his  people.  He  then 
asked  the  lady’s  name,  and  the 
boy  said,  “Truth.”  Chunksa  Yuho 


asked  him  again,  and  again  the 
boy  said,  “Truth.” 

He  found  out  later  that  the 
lady’s  name  was  “Ruth.” 

And  so  Chunksa  Yuho  met 
Mrs.  Hill  and  taught  her  the 
.Dakotah  tongue. 

To  produce  a  book  that  is 
both  Dakotah  in  description  and 
understanding  in  structure  and 
style,  Mrs.  Hill  and  Chunksa  Yuho 
translated  the  entire  book  into 
the  archaic  Dakotah  dialect  phrase 
by  phrase.  Quite  a  task  considering 
the  book  is  800  pages  long!  After 
that,  the  book  was  translated  back 
to  English.  Mrs.  Hill  wanted  not 
to  write  in  pidgin  (Hollywood 
Indian  with  19  word  vocabularly) 
but  to  mold  English  to  the  Dakotah 
tongue. 

•  And  that  is  what  she  has 
done.  She  says,  “This  is  a  time 
that  everyone  needs  to  grasp  some¬ 
thing  about  the  American  Indian 
that  is  legitimate,  straightforward, 


level,  and  as  honest  as  is  possible 
to  describe  a  race  of  honesty.” 

Indian  students  at  BYU  who 
heard  Mrs.  Hill  speak  were  very 
excited  to  read  the  book  and 
learn  more  about  her  experiences. 

Some  of  the  students  in  A- 
merican  Indian  101  class,  said 
after  hearing  Mrs.  Hill  promote 
her  book: 

“I  was  really  impressed!” 
remarked  Tami  Lyons,  Shoshone 
from  Boise,  Idaho. 

“I  found  it  very  interesting,” 
stated  Donna  O’Soup,  a  Saulteux 
from  Canada. 

“I  was  impressed  with  the 
research  she  did,”  said  Penny 
Burnham,  Mohawk  from  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“It  was  really  neat,  different 
from  other  books  written  on 
Indians.  Glad  she  was  concerned 
and  interested  enough  in  Indians 
to  write  it,”  said  Sally  Catolister, 
Cherokee  from  North  Carolina. 


Short  Story  Contest  Winner  -  cont. 


Ruth  Beebe  Hill  and  Chunksa 
Yuho  visited  the  BYU  campus  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  21,  to  promote 
their  book,  “Hanta  Yo”  (which 
Cleans  clear  the  way),  a  Native 
American  Saga. 

During  their  visit,  they  were 
interviewed  'by  KBYU-TV  and 
hosted  at  a  luncheon  by  the  Indian 
Education  Department.  Mrs.  Hill 
also  spoke  to  an  American  Indian 


101  class  as  part  of  their  visit. 
Later,  Mrs.  Hill  and  Chunksa 
Yuho  were  in  the  campus  book¬ 
store  to  autograph  copies  of  thier 
book. 

Mrs.  Hill  began  the  book  in 
the  late  1940’s  and  early  1950’s. 
It  took  25  intensive  years  to  write, 
working  18-20  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week.  Part  of  Mrs.  Hill’s 
preparation  for  the  book  was  to 
learn  the  Dakotah  Indian  language. 

She  spent  years  studying  and 
summers  living  on  reservations 
to  learn  about  the  Indian  people 
and  their  ways.  She  says  of  this 
time,  “I  never  took  a  pen  or 
pencil  to  the  reservation.  I  felt  it 
was  not  proper.  But  the  Lord 
blessed  me  with  a  good  memory, 


CHUNKSA  YUHO 


he  was  good,  and  he  proved  it  to 
his  own  Winston  High  by  becoming 
the  first  sophomore  to  be  a  starter 
for  the  Varsity  team. 

Howard  Walker,  his  social 
worker,  was  proud  of  Ned  Yazzie 
then.  “What  messed  me  up?”  he 
questioned.  Then  he  recalled  his 
experience  with  Becky  Johnson. 

He  was  a  junior  in  school  and 
so  was  she.  In  their  English  class, 
they  would  pass  notes  to  each 
other  daily.  Then  just  as  he  began 
dating  her,  he  discovered  she 
was  also  dating  Bob  Rodgers— 
the  captain  of  Roosevelt  High’s 
basketball  team  (Winston’s  rival). 

He  knew  Bob  was  a  sap,  and 
he  had  to  prove  it  to  Becky.  So 
he  waited  at  Roosevelt  after  school 
and  beat  up  Bob.  Knowing  Becky 
would  be  proud,  after  she  realized 
who  the  real  hero  was.  Ned  hurried 
over  to  tell  her.  Then  it  happened; 
she  slapped  him  and  ran  crying 
home. 

That  is  when  the  drinking 


BYU  Plans  Special  Summer  Orientation 


(Editor’s  Note:  All  the  1979 
summer  slots  have  been  filled  but 
applications  will  still  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the 
BYU  Indian  Education  Department 
has  sponsored  a  college  orientation 
program  for  incoming  college  fresh¬ 
men.  This  year’s  Summer  School 
and  College  Orientation  program  is 
being  offered  June  26  through -Aug. 
16. 

The  major  purpose  of  the 
summer  orientation  program  is 


to  give  the  students  effective  tools 
for  future  success  in  college  and 
to  help  them  become  aware  of 
learning  opportunities  available 
at  BYU. 

The  program  is  geared  toward 
answering  questions  concerning 
majors,  study  habits,  class  work, 
and  career  options.  The  students 
are  able  ta  adjust  and  move  to¬ 
ward  their  aspirations. 

Special  preparation  classes  in 
mathematics,  engineering  and 
medicine  are  also  a  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Field  trips  are  scheduled 


throughout  the  summer  term. 
These  educational  and  recreational 
trips  highlight  communications, 
natural  science,  industry,  medicine, 
health  and  agriculture. 

This  program  is  for  new  college 
freshmen  or  high  school  students 
who  will  be  seniors.  The  latter 
students  must  have  a  2.5  grade 
point  average.  Any  minority 
student  may  apply  for  the  program. 

Students  who  have  participated 
in  the  past  have  found  the  program 
to  be  very  beneficial  and  rewarding 
in  helping  them  develop  effective 
tools  for  success  ir  college. 


started.  That  night  he  got  together 
with  his  pals  and  they  all  went 
drinking.  He  was  LDS,  but  he 
could  care  less.  He  stopped  attend¬ 
ing  MIA  and  resented  any  advice 
his  foster  parents  gave  him.  He 
had  nothing  against  the  Brown’s 
personally,  just  the  entire  world. 
He  suddenly  became  very  grouchy 
and  unfriendly.  If  anyone  dared 
look  at  him  wrong,  he  would 
“punch  them  out.” 

Soon  he  was  a  senior  and 
he  started  to  let  his  hair  grow  out. 
He  felt  like  he  hated  Becky  John¬ 
son  and  would  do  anything  he 
could  to  become  a  menace.  Drink¬ 
ing  became  easier  and  much  more 
frequent. 

Then  one  night  he  was  picked 
up  for  drunk  driving  and  taken 
to  court.  Walker  had  to  come  and 
get  him,  and  Ned  could  remember 
threatening  to  go  back  to  New 
Mexico.  He  had  not  expected 
Walker’s  next  action.  Ned  was 
quite  taken  aback  when  Howard 
Walker  pulled  out  his  wallet  and 
handed  him  a  $50  bill  and  said, 
“Take  it,  go  home,  do  what  you 
want.  It  is  your  life— ruin  it.” 

He  did  not  really  hate  Walker, 
or  the  Browns,  or  even  fickle 
Becky.  He  hated  himself  for  now 
he  let  his  dream  flop  in  the  dust. 
How  could  he  go  back  home  to 
the  reservation  and  let  his  family 
know  he  failed?  He  did  go  though. 
There  was  no  other  way.  He  had 
already  caused  too  much  anguish 
for  all. 

The  summer  after  graduation 
in  New  Mexico  made  the  big  dif¬ 
ference.  Realizing  his  failure,  he 
was  determined  to  make  up  for 
it,  so  he  went  to  work  fulltime. 


Instead  of  wasting  his  paychecks 
on  booze,  or  buying  his  “dream 
truck,”  he  saved  it  all.  Fall  came 
around  and  he  kept  right  on  work¬ 
ing.  A  full  year  passed  with  him 
thinking  of  the  college  classes  he 
never  was  able  to  attend— yet  he 
worked.  Ned  remembered  Walker 
stressing  college.  Now  here  he 
was,  in  his  office.  It  had  been 
two  years,  and  what  a  surprise 
he  had! 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted 
suddenly  by  the  opening  of  the 
door.  Ned  jumped  up  and  faced 
Howard  Walker.  Ned’s  black  eyes 
met  with  Walker’s  hazel  ones. 
They  both  held  the  store  until 
Ned  extended  his  arm  and  said, 
“Hello,  Mr.  Walker.” 

Walker  stepped  toward  him, 
shook  hands  and  asked,  “What 
have  you  been  doing  with  your¬ 
self?”  Ned  reached  in  his  new 
leather  jacket  and  pulled  out  a 
$50  bill  attached  to  some  papers, 
“This  is  for  you.” 

Walker  took  the  bundle  and 
headed  for  his  desk.  But  before 
he  arrived  at  his  seat  he  stopped, 
read  the  paper  title  again  and 
looked  up  at  Ned.  “You  are  going 
on  a  mission?”  he  gasped. 

“Have  a  seat,”  Ned  gestured 
toward  the  large  chair  behind  the 
desk,  “I  have  got  to  fill  you  in 
on  my  future— you’ve  already  seen 
the  past.” 

Walker  continued  to  stare  at 
Ned.  “Elder  Yazzie  ...  I  would 
have  never  visioned  it.” 

“Well,”  replied  Ned,  “We  all 
can’t  be  seers!” 

They  both  laughed,  together, 
and  were  ready  for  a  new  future. 


Valuable  Hopi  Baskets, 
Concho  Belts  Donated 

A  valuable  collection  of  40  Hopi  Indian  baskets  and  two  men’s 
silver  and  turquoise  concho  belts  have  been  donated  to  the  Indian 
Education  Department  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

John  Maestas,  director  of  the  Multi-Cultural  Program  which 
includes  the  Indian  Education  Department,  said  the  donation 
will  be  a  valuable  educational  tool  for  BYU  students  as  will  as 
campus  visitors.  The  donation  was  made  by  a  Seattle  area  couple 
who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  The  husband  is  an  alumnus  of 
BYU. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Hopi  baskets 
made  during  the  past  three  decades,”  Mr.  Maestas  said.  “The 
donors  purchased  the  baskets  during  the  past  several  years  from 
Walter  Crawford,  a  noted  Phoenix  gallery  owner  who  specializes 
in  ancient  and  primitive  art.” 

The  baskets  are  in  excellent  condition  and  must  be  stored  or 
displayed  in  rather  dry  conditions,  Mr.  Maestas  noted.  The  baskets 
have  traditional  colors  of  red,  black,  grey  and  the  natural  tones  of 
the  reeds  and  wood.  The  designs  are  all  traditional  and  some  in¬ 
clude  turtles  or  clan  symbols,  a  butterfly  maiden,  petroglyph 
designs,  and  mudhead  or  Kachina  figures. 

“Many  of  the  baskets  have  been  made  to  hang  as  decorative 
wall  plaques  or  to  place  on  a  table,”  Mr.  Maestas  said.  “All  are 
beautifully  crafted  and  made  from  native  shrubbery  and  trees.” 

Most  of  the  baskets  were  made  by  women  living  in  the 
Shumopovi  and  Mishongovi  areas  of  northern  Arizona.  Value  of 
each  basket  ranges  from  $125  to  $800,  with  the  average  about  $350. 

The  largest  of  the  two  concho  belts  donated  was  made  by  T.  M. 
Begay  and  has  13  conchos  connected  with  leather.  Each  concho 
has  55  small  pieces  of  turquoise  set  in  circular  fashion.  The  buckle 
has  109  stones.  In  the  center  of  each  concho  is  a  1972  silver 
dollar. 


A  conference  highlight  was  the  movie  “Indian”  which  delighted  viewers. 


Lewis  Singer,  conference  chairman,  directs  groups  to  waiting  classes. 


Indian  Tribes  Seeking  Successful  'Mini-Conference' 


BYU  Instructor  Ernest  Hawkins  (left)  and  BYU 
graduate  Jim  Dandy  demonstrate  the  technique 
of  stuffing  mutton  sausage. 


Don  Blackburn  leads  a  class  in  song  and  dance. 


A  special  pilot  “mini¬ 
conference”  patterned  after  the 
annual  BYU  Education  Weeks  was 
such  a  success  with  the  Navajos 
in  southeastern  Utah  recently  that 
now  other  tribes  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  West  are  seeking  a 
similar  program  for  their  reser¬ 
vation. 

The  mini-conference  drew  to¬ 
gether  300  Navajos  of  all  ages  in 
the  remote  corner  of  southeastern 
Utah  for  two  days  of  instruction, 
co-sponsored  by  the  BYU  American 
Indian  Services  and  Research 
Center  and  the  Blanding  Utah 
Stake  under  the  direction  of  Stake 
President  Fred  Halliday. 

Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey,  director 
of  BYU  Indian  Services,  said  the 
mini-conference  was  received  with 
such  enthusiasm  by  young  and  old 
alike  that  they  would  like  to  make 
it  an  annual  event. 

He  is  now  working  with  other 
tribal  and  church  leaders  to  es¬ 
tablish  similar  programs  across 
the  United  States  especially  for 
Indian  audiences. 

The  conference  at  Montezuma 
Creek  was  held  on  a  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday  at  the  beautiful 
multi-million  dollar  Whitehorse 
High  School  on  the  Navajo  reser¬ 
vation  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  Blanding. 

Teenagers  and  adults  received 
instruction  in  food  and  nutrition, 
self-image,  auto  care,  meat  cutting, 
parenting,  art  at  home,  and  music. 
Instructors  included  teachers  from 
Whitehorse  High  School  and  the 
BYU  faculty  and  occupational  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  area. 


In  a  keynote  address,  Mac- 
Arthur  Norton,  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  at  Navajo  Community 
College  at  Tsaile  and  a  BYU 
graduate,  stressed  the  need  for 
educational  preparation  among 
Navajo  youth. 

He  said  that  in  1900,  the 
Navajos  were  100  years  behind  in 
education;  50  years  behind  in  1950; 
and  now  20  years  behind  the 
general  population’s  educational 
level. 

“Many  jobs  in  oil,  gas,  coal 
and  uranium  are  not  filled  by 
Navajos  because  of  their  lack  of 
preparation  to  fill  the  jobs,”  he 
said.  “Parents  should  pass  along 
to  their  children  a  love  and  eager¬ 
ness  for  learning,  all  of  which 
requires  patience.” 

Dr.  Tingey  said  the  series  of 
classes  was  especially  designed 
to  satisfy  the  unique  educational 
needs  of  the  reservation  people 
and  to  foster  better  relationships 
and  understanding  between  the 
Navajos  and  members  of  the  LDS 
Church  in  the  area. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Fri¬ 
day  night  session,  the  Keith  Merrill 
movie  “Indian”  was  shown.  It 
stars  Ray  Tracy,  a  former  BYU 
student  and  Navajo  from  Ganado, 
Ariz.  The  film  brought  cheers 
and  applause  from  the  audience 
as  it  portrayed  a  young  Indian’s 
search  for  his  role  and  identity 
in  lands  and  situations  familiar 
to  the  Utah  Navajos. 

After  a  hot  cake  breakfast 
Saturday  morning,  participants 
attended  several  morning  sessions 
on  a  variety  of  subjects. 


Mini-conference  participants  enjoy  an  early 
morning  pancake  breakfast. 


Shirley  Clark  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Ut.,  gives 
instruction  in  a  Honre  Arts  class. 


